“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet. wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Special Notices. 

We want canvassers in all places not already 
oecupied, and will make liberal terms. Write our 
Secretary inclosing certificate from some clergyman 
or other well known person that you are suitable. 

Schools, Sunday schools, and all who wish to 
circulate the paper for the purpose of doing good, 
write our Secretary, and we shall make the price 
satisfactory. 

All contributions for our paper, articles original 
and selected, information and suggestions, should be 
sent to the President. 


Notice. 

Our Secretary, Cephas Brigham, Esq., retires to 
accept a more lucrative field of labor. 

Capt. Denny, Agent, also retires to occupy another 
position. 

The Hon. Frank B. Fay, Ex-Mayor of Chelsea, 
who is known personally, or by reputation, to most 
of our readers, has been elected to; and accepted the 
position of Secretary. He willenter upon the work 
about the middle of this month, and plans are matur- 
ing, which we hope, with the blessing of Divine 


Providence, will give us a more extended usefulness. 


Notice to Correspondents. 
Our President has the general supervision of the 
affairs of the Society, and edits the paper. To the 
Secretary belongs all financial matters, all dealings 
with agents and canvassers, all complaints and prose- 
cutions. And all communications relating to these 
subjects should be addressed to him and not to the 
President. 


To Editors and Publishers 


OF NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Please Read. 

GENTLEMEN :—Onur object in publishing this paper 
is not to make money,—we make it self-supporting so 
far as possible, and beyond that rely upon the contri- 
butions of the humane. We want to show the people 
of this whole country the abuses to which animals are 
now subjected, and that those abuses affect not only 
the well-being of the animals and the public health, 
but also the tone of public morals, inasmuch as 
cruelty to dumb creatures begets cruelty to crea- 
tures that are not dumb. Our aim is to educate all, 
and particularly children, to a higher humanity, and 

_ to inspire a deeper reverence for the Great Creator 
of all these wonderful forms of animal life, and a more 
profound consciousness of our duty in regard to them. 
Now, gentlemen, amongst you all there should not be 
one who has not some regard for animals, and who 
would not do something in their behalf. Permit us 
then to suggest that, with very little trouble, you can 
make the work we are doing in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts a national one: Ist. By sending us occasion- 
ally one of your papers and thus enabling us to ex- 
change without postage. 2d. By putting in your col- 
umns once a week, or oftener, under the heading of 
“ Animals,” or “ Department of Animals,” or “ Ani- 

Department,” whatever useful and interesting 
matter you find in ours, (crediting, or not, as you 
think best, we don’t care anything about that, ) and such 
other useful and interesting matter on the subject as 


you can find elsewhere. 3d. By publishing this 


notice so that other papers reading yours and not 
ours may see it. With your aid, we can, in a com- 
paratively short time, accomplish a work all over this 
country, which, without it, will require years of time 
and contributions of thousands on thousands of dol- 
lars. We will send back numbers to those who would 
like them. Gentlemen, please give this matter your 
careful consideration and deserve the thanks of “Our 
Dumb Animals.” 


How Many Know ? 


Tt seems strange to those who know the amount and 
kinds of cruelty practised upon animals, that others 
have so little knowledge on the subject. But it is 
undoubtedly true, that nine-tenths of the people 
know very little about it. Everybody sees horses 
sometimes badly treated, and some reside in localities 
where they are pained by the sight of old, sick and 
lame animals, long past service. But how many who 
have never read our paper, or articles copied there- 
from, know that duting our long winters multitades 
of cattle are half starved? How many know that 
what makes veal so white and more diflicult of diges- 
tion than other meats, is the practice 
nearly all the blood out of calves long before they 
are killed? How many know that in the coldest 
weather, sheep with their fleeces taken off are sent 
to market to shiver and freeze for days before they 
are butchered? How many know that calves are 
carried to and from markets tightly tied and packed 
in carts like bags of meal, one upon another? How 
many know that for the purpose of giving milch 
cows the appearance of full bags and a better sale, 
the noses of their calves are tied with tarred ropes 
until they are almost starved, while the cows fre- 
quently suffer to such an extent as to spoil them fora 
whole season? How many know that cattle for sale 
are kept days without water, and then permitted to 
drink just before they are weighed? How many 
know that turkeys and other fowls for market are 
picked alive, because the feathers come out more 
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easily? How many know the brutalities that cattle | 
and old horses are subjected to at our cattle mar- 
kets? How many know the terrible methods of 
transportation for cattle, sheep and swine on our 
railroads; that they are carried many days without 
water, food or sleep; that boys accompany the trains 
with sharp goads, and at every stopping-place go 
around the cars and thrust these goads into animals 
to keep them standing; that a considerable percen- 
tage on almost every train is killed, and another con- 
siderable percentage so mangled that they would die 
if not killed? How many know that physicians 
pronounce the flesh of these animals unfit for food, 
and that by actual experiment it has been found 
that their blood will kill swine? How many know 
the true value of the insect-eating birds, and the 
great loss to agriculture that their destruction 
involves? How many know that tight check-reins 
are a constant annoyance to horses, and without one 
redeeming quality? How many know that, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, a baulky horse should 
never be whipped? How many know that stables 
should be light and airy, and that animals need and 
love sunshine and companionship as much as men ? 
How many know what becomes of all the old and 
worn-out horses and the homeless dogs? And how 
many ever would know these things but for the spread 
of information in relation to them? My friends who 
have read this article, can you suggest a better 
method than ours? If not, will you not aid us? 


A Pleasant Surprise. 

A few days since, a clergyman of this city, whose 
Sunday School is composed mostly of poor children, 
and who, with some exertion, had raised a suflicient 
sum to pay for twenty-five copies of our paper, called 
at our office to say how desirous he was to place a 
copy in each family represented in his Sunday 
School, if the money could be raised. “ How many 
do you want,” said we. “ Well,” said he, “I have 
canvassed the school thoroughly, and find that it will 
take just eighty-eight copies.” ‘Very well,” said 
we, “you have already twenty-five, Mrs. F. has 
ordered us to send you forty, Mrs. M. three, and 
this morning, Mr. G., one of our vice-presidents, has 
handed us the money to send you twenty more; so 
there you have just cighty-eight—precisely the num- 


ber you require—and they are all paid for.” The 
good clergyman left us very happy, and perhaps 
wondering how it happened that Mrs. F., Mrs. M. 
and Mr. G., without any knowledge of the number 
he wanted, or either of them knowing the other, 
should have paid just the required amount. 


“A False Idea,’’ 

No idea is more erroneous than this, that all ani- 
mals were created for man, and not for their own 
enjoyment of life. Myriads of them exist that are 
not, and do not appear to have ever been, intended 
to be subservient to man’s use, except as constituting 
a part of the universal plan of which man is himself 


a part. Whole generations of the insect, the mollus- 
cous and crustaceous tribes, and of the higher orders 
of animals, too, of birds, beasts and fishes, live and 
propagate their kinds, and die to give place to new 
generations, age after age, uninjured and unknown 
by man, some in the profound depths of the sea 
which plummet never fathomed—some on rocks and 
islands of the ocean where sail was never spread, 
and some in lonely savannahs or wildernesses of sand 
where the foot of the traveller has never trod. 


Vivisection.’’ 

It would not be wonderful if some of our readers 
never heard of this term before, and without an ex- 
planation, would be obliged to have recourse to the 
dictionary. To such we will say that vivisection is 
“ the dissecting or opening of living animals.” In some 
of the medical schools of Europe and this country it 


“is practised—in Boston, we hope, never. 


From the 1867 report of the Secretary of the New 
York Society we take the following :— 


“Tn the opinion of the Secretary, the subject of vivi- 
section seems to demand more than a casual allusion. 

“ The societies in England and in Europe generally, 
have been for some time using exertions to prevent 
the dissection of living animals, and the officers of 
this Society are aware that these cruelties are prac- 
tised here, under the same scientific pretense. In 
the first communication which was received on the 
subject, after the organization of the Society, and 
which hastened our immediate action thereon, the 
writer says 

“«T have seen, in a college amphitheatre in this 
city, (New York,) the stomach of a live dog cut 
open, and a large metallic tube sewed into it; then the 
dog was allowed to crawl abont, till he recovered from 
the immediate effects of the operation. One of his 
kidneys was then removed through an incision in his 
back ; he was then operated on a third time, and the 
spleen cut out; how long after this last torture he 
lived, I do not know; he was abandoned to his fate 
in order to watch the effects of the experiment. 

“¢T have seen the thorax of a dog cut open, and 
his heart exposed, so that its pulsations were notice- 
able 15 minttes after the operation. 

“¢T have seen, in another dog, the stomach exposed 
and cut out; a pig’s bladder was then sewed to the 
cesophagus, filled with water, and stuffed into the ab- 
dominal cavity ; the external wound was then sewed 
up, and a powerful emetic injected into the veins of 
the animal; the poor brute dragged himself several 
times across the floor, in the greatest agony ; vomited 
up the contents of his artificial stomach ; and he was 
then dispatched with the stiletto. This experiment 


- lasted 45 minutes. 


“¢T have seen the most sensitive nerve in a‘cat laid 
bare, pinched, cut and galvanized, while the animal 
was alive, and not under the influence of an anzs- 
thetic; the brains ff pigeons removed in part, and 
the birds left to die a slow, lingering death ; the facial 
nerve in the rabbit divided, and the inflammation of 
the eyes and face which follows; and I have seen 
atrocities practised every year in this city, upon these 

r dumb creatures, sickening and disgusting.’ 

“ The London Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, having set the example of striving 
to suppress the practice of dissecting live animals, 
(which is now and has been for many years performed 
in France,) based upon the conviction of its demor- 
alizing tendency, as well as entire inutility, as claimed 
by the most scientific physiologists of England, the 
officers of this Society felt constrained to exercise its 
influence in the same direction here. 

“In accordance with these views the President ad- 
dressed a communication to the chief officer of one 
of the leading medical colleges in the city of New 
York, respectfully inquiring ‘whether the practice 
in that branch of surgery known as vivisection, could 
not be wholly dispensed with, or so modified without 
detriment to science, as to exempt from suffering (by 
the employment of anzsthetics,) the animals oper- 
ated upon.’ 

“ The Secretary intentionally refrains in this place 
from entering further into the details of these terrible 
cruelties, inflicted upon the mute servants of mankind, 
in the outraged name of science ; and contents him- 
self, while passing in review the incidents resulting 
from this correspondence, to express his belief that 
the omniscient and merciful Creator of all things never 
designed that living creatures, endowed by Him with 
a wonderful and beautiful organism, should be thus 
disfigured by the hand of man, and made to suffer 
the tortures of a thousand deaths, under the specious 
pretext of acquiring knowledge.” 


In the address of President Bergh, before the Leg- 
islature of New York, we find the following :— 

“«Tn the report of the London Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, whose chief patroness 
is the Queen, and published in 1863, allusion is made 
to a commission appointed by that body to visit the 
French Emperor, in order to lay before him a state- 
ment of the shocking barbarities then practised on 
dumb animals at Alfort and elsewhere, and praying 
his interference.’ 

“In the same report is found the result of a prize 
competition offered by that Society for the best essay 
on vivisection, the successful one having been award- 
ed to Mr. Fleming, on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of a committee, composed of the following dis- 
tinguished men: 

“ The Earl of Harrowby ; His Imperial Highness 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte; Right Hon. Earl 
Stanhope; Right Rev. Lord Aukland; Col. Buck- 
eridge; Dr. Carpenter; Dr. Frazer; Dr. Lankester ; 
Dr. Quain; Profs. Huxler, Marshall, Owen, Spoon- 
er, Simonds, Varnel, and others. From this essay I 
propose to make some extracts. It says: ‘We will 
now refer to the recognized mode of carrying out the 
vivisections at the Imperial School of Alfort, vouch- 
ing that it is not an overcharged picture, but the ver- 
itable stereotyped programme of daily performances. 
It dates no further back than the spring and summer 
of 1863.’ 

“ After detailing the apportionment of students, the 
number of horses to be sacrificed, the number of at- 
tacks each horse is to be subjected to by burning and 
cutting instruments, viz.: sixty-four! he proceeds :— 

“* Those.performed while the horse is in a standing 

osition, and held in restraint, are as follows: Bleed- 
ing from all the more important veins accessible on 
the head, neck, body and limbs. Each student bleeds 
from the jugulars on both sides of the neck ; setons 
of various lengths, from a few inches to two feet, are 
inserted over the body ; the tail nicked and docked; 
the esophagus opened; the trachea cut down upon 
and opened. Then follow ligaturing and puncturing 
the carotid and other arteries; perforating the chest 
and abdomen; removing the ovaries in the female ; 
exposing the ureters, or canals which lead from the 
kidneys to the bladder, &c. 

“«¢ When all these and more have been done, the ex- 
hausted animal is thrown down and secured, and the 
next series of operations are gone through with. 
These are trepanning the frontal and maxillary sin- 
uses of the head, castration, penetration of the blad- 
der, amputation of the penis, puncturing of the cor- 
nea of the eye, cauterizing with red-hot irons every 
part of the body, forming long deep lines along the 
spine, the shoulders, the quarters and limbs; division 
of the nerves of sensation in each leg, removal of the 
cartilages of the foot, tearing away the soles with 
pincers, drawing off pieces of the hoof, amputation 
of the ears, and, to finish up with, tenotomy or 
division of the flexor tendons of all the limbs.’ 

“ Galen asserts ‘that nothing can be more fallacious 
than these experiments ;’ Sir Charles Bell declaimed 
against experiments on living animals, ‘as not only 
cruel, but leading to no useful results, not as easily 
acquired by operating on dead subjects.’ ‘ Confu- 
sion is a monster of science,’ he says, ‘and I am 
justified in adding that this monster is vivisection.’ 
Colin, the author of a treatise on physiology, wholly 
condemns vivisection. Dr. George Wilson says: 
‘In every department of physiological inquiry, where 
the mutilation of animals has been resorted to, the 
same unvaried round of discrepancy and error pre- 
vails.” A director of one of the imperial schools of 
France, reviewing the long series of vivisections, ex- 
claims: ‘Is there one of the experiments I lave de- 
scribed which has produced for humanity any advan- 
tages commensurate with the sufferings they have 
occasioned? I have no hesitation in replying in the 
negative.’ Longet, after years of slaughter, con- 
fessed ‘that all his inquiries tended to mislead in 
their application to human beings.’ Abernethy pro- 
nounces these dissectors as ‘filthy-minded fellows.’ 
Sir Astley Cooper, who was at one time a great ex- 
perimenter on living animals, nowhere attributes his 
fame or skill to this cause. 

“ And, finally, I come to that detestable monster, 
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Magendie, who, after tormenting the lives out of some 
four hundred of Heaven’s creatures with his own in- 
fernal_ hand, shortly before his death advised his 
friends against vivisection, frankly avowing ‘ that no 
true physician would consult any surgeon who ob- 
tained his knowledge from so uncertain a source, and 
one that would be so sure to mislead.’ ” 


A Humane Horse Collar. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is doing a good«work in endeavoring to put 
a stop to the brutal treatment to which domestic 
animals are subjected by their masters. Their pro- 
vince, however, seems to be restricted to the positive 
cruelties of violence. There is another department 
of the subject which is quite as important and quite 
as deserving the attention of the humane. We refer 


to the gear in which these animals are obliged to 
work, and especially the harness used on horses. 

The part of the harness which sustains the draught 
of the vehicle to which the horse is attached is, of 
course, the most important of the whole gear, and 
this should be as soft and elastic and well-fitting as 
may be consistent with strength and durability. A 
collar has recently been invented which seems to 
satisfy these conditions more completely than any 
other. It has been used in England a year or more, 
with the best results, and is now being introduced 
through the West by Condict, Woolley & Co, of 
Chicago, who exclusively control its manufacture for 
the Western States. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of this collar is, that 
its working face is covered with vulcanized rabber 
on a woollen fabric. Being impervious to moisture, 
the rubber lining never becomes stiff and hard; the 
pores never cakes or takes a rigidy shape, and the 

reast of the horse is always kept cool, no matter 
how severe the strain may come upon it. Thus 
galling is avoided, and a natural and healthy condi- 
tion of the flesh is maintained. The cost of these 
collars is less than that of the ordinary kind, with 
sweat collars attached, and their durability is unques- 
tionable. They are now in use on the horse railroads 
and by many of the heavy teams in Chicago, giving 
perfect satisfaction to horses and owners. é 

This collar was invented by a cripple who wore a 
rubber truss. His own experience suggested to him 
that if that substance constantly pressed against 
human flesh produced no soreness, it might be used 
with advantage on the flesh of horses. The result 
has proved this suggestion to be well founded, and 
the inventor is receiving a handsome pecuniary 
return for the happy thought. 

We have no hesitation in commending this collar 
to the attention of farmers and all others who employ 
horses on hard work; its cost will be repaid to them 
one hundred fold in the comfort and increased efli- 
ciency of their animals.—Boston Com. Bulletin. 


The Sabbath for the Working Man. 


The Sabbath is God’s special present to the work- 
ing man, and one of its chief objects is to prolong 
his life and preserve efficient his working tone. In 
the vital system it acts like a compensation pond ; it 
replenishes the spirits, the elasticity, and vigor which 
the last six days have drained away, and supplies the 
force which is to fill the six days succeeding ; and in 
the economy of existence, it answers the same pur- 
pose as, in the economy of income, is answered by a 
savings bank. The frugal man who puts aside a 
pound to-day and another pound next month, and 
who, in a quiet way, is always putting by his stated 
_— from time to time, when he grows old and 

il, gets not only the same pounds back again, but 
a good many pounds besides. And the conscientious 
man, who husbands one day of existence every week 
—who, instead of allowing the Sabbath to be tram- 
pled and torn in the hurry and scramble of life, 
treasures it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath 
keeps it for him, and in length of days and a hale 
old age gives it back with usury. The savings bank 
of human existence is the weekly Sabbath.—North 
British Review, 


The Time for Prayer. 
When is the time for prayer ?— 
With the first beams that light the morning sky, 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 
Lift up thy thoughts on high ; 
Commend thy loved ones to His watchful care :— 
Morn is the time for prayer! 


And in the noontide hour, 

If worn by toil or by sad care opprest, 

Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrows pour, 
And He will give thee rest : 

Thy voice shall reach him through the fields of air :— 
Noon is the time for prayer ! 


When the bright sun hath set, 

Whilst yet eve’s glowing colors deck the skies ; 

When with the loved, at home, again thou’st met, 
Then let thy prayer arise 

For those who in thy joys and sorrows share :— 
Eve is the time for prayer! 


And when the stars come forth,— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives birth 

To pure bright dreams of heaven,— 
Kneel to thy God—ask strength life’s ills to bear :— 

Night is the time for prayer. 


When is the time for prayer? 

In every hour, while life is spared to thee— 

In crowds or solitude—in joy or care— 
Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 

At home—at morn and eve—with loved ones there, 
Bend thou the knee in prayer! 


“Cattle Trains.’ 
Boston, October 24, 1868. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, Esq.:—Dear Sir,—I was at the 
Cambridge cattle-yards last Tuesday morning, to get 
some cattle coming to me ftom the country, and while 
standing there, I saw on the ground by the side of one 
car, three dead sheep, killed in transportation, and 
two almost dead—so far gone that they could neither 
stand nor raise their heads. They had evidently been 
pagked in a car full of cattle, under the cattle, and were 
completely covered with the manure and filth of the 
cattle. You could not see their eyes even, they were 
so covered with filth. The second car had two dead 
sheep drawn out, covered with filth in the same 
manner. It is the common custom to pack the cars 
as full as possible of cattle, and then pack in calves 
and sheep, or both, underneath them; and I venture 
to say that in such cases, in almost every car, more or 
less are killed, or nearly killed. I have to go to the 
cattle-yards only occasionally, but I never go without 
seeing things like those before described. 

I know that a large portion of the meats brought 
into Boston market are unfit to eat, for the reasons 
above stated, and I do hope that something may be 
accomplished by your Society to stop these terrible 
atrocities, so cruel to dumb creatures, and so delete- 


rious to the public health. 


Yours truly, 
JouHn STIMSON. 


Extract from a Letter of a Well-known 
Clergyman. 
NoOvEMBER 13, 1868. 

_ Dear Sir,—The objects and methods of your Soci- 
ety are known to me, ayd have my heartiest interest 
and approval. The influence of this humane en- 
deavor is going to have, ultimately, no small effect 
upon the moral tone of the community. And never 
was there an age in which earnest men and women 
were more called upon than now to bring every pos- 
sible influence to bear upon the work of elevating the 
common, daily, thought and ways of the people. 


The London, Edinburgh and Calcutta 
Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, in London, was founded in 1824. Its 
plan of operations was— 

Ist. To circulate suitable books gratuitously or by 
cheap sale. 

2d. To introduce suitable books into schools. 

3d. To make frequent appeals to the public through 
the press. 

4th. To procure the periodical delivery of dis- 
courses from the pulpit. 

5th. To employ constables in the markets and 
streets. 

6th. To prosecute persons guilty of flagrant acts of 
cruelty, with publicity to the proceedings, and an- 
nouncement of results. 

The society, since its formation, has procured up- 
wards of thirteen thousand convictions in cases of 
aggravated cruelty. Its agents wear uniforms, and 
are engaged in London, and in any other part of the 
United Kingdom where circumstances require. It 
has distributed many hundreds of thousands of tracts 
and small publications; has procured the delivery of 
many lectures to those in charge of animals, to chil- 
dren and the public, also of many sermons and ad- 
dresses by clergymen, (in one year over six hundred) ; 
has given prizes to authors of essays, ete., etc. The 
secretary, accompanied by the chief constable and 
officers, frequently visits the wharves, cattle markets, 
etc. In the year preceding the report before us, the 
society prosecuted a thousand and eighty-five cases, 
and out of these procured convictions in a thousand 
and seventy-three. The English law gives officers 
the power of summary arrest without warrant, and 
to take the horse and vehicle of the offender as secu- 
rity for payment of penalty and expenses; and in 
default of immediate payment, the magistrate may 
order a sale. The president of the society is the 
Earl of Harrowby, the secretary John Colam; and 
amongst the officers are many of the most prominent 
men of England. 

The Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was instituted at Edinburgh in 1839. Its 
objects and laws similar to those of the Royal Society 
of London. Its number of subscribers during the 
past year, thirty-four hundred and twenty; and its 
cases of cruelty investigated during the same time, 
three hundred and forty-eight, of which ninety-one 
were prosecuted, and convictions obtained in eighty- 
nine. Its president is the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; 
its secretary, Hamilton S. A. L. Hay, Esq. Among 
its officers are many of the most eminent men of 
Scotland, and connected with the officers in the ops- 
rations of the society is a committee of eleven ladies. 

The Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was founded at Calcutta in 1862. Its 
declaration of objects is similar to that of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. We have before us the reports of 
three years. In the first, the society obtained five 
hundred and six convictions; in the second, seven 
hundred and fifty-five ; and in the third, nine hun- 


dred and sixteen. Among its largest contributors we 
notice the King of Oudh, and other native rulers. 
The Society is under the patronage of the Governor- 
General of India, its President the Arch-Deacon 
Pratt, and its Honorary Secretary C. Grant, Esq. 
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Our Dogs. 
{From Spare Hours.”] 
Toby was the most 

utterly shabby, vulgar, 
mean-looking cur I ever r 
beheld. He had not one ~ 
good feature except his 
teeth and eyes, his 
bark, if that can be called 
a feature. He was not 
ugly enough to be inter- 
esting; his color black 
and white, his shape leg- 
ey and clumsy ; altogeth- 
er what Sidney Smith 
would have called an 
extraordinarily ordinary 
dog. My brother Wil- 
liam found him the centre 
of attraction to a multi- 
tude of small blackguards 
who were drowning him 
slowly in Lochend Loch, 
doing their best to length- 
en out the process, and se- 
cure the greatest amount 
of fun with the nearest 
approach to death. Even 
then Teby showed his 
great intellect by pre- 
tending to be dead, and 
thus gaining time and 
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an inspiration. William 
bought him for twopence, : 
and as he had it not, the Ea x 
boys accompanied him to Pilrig Street, when I hap- 
pened to meet him, and giving the twopence to the 
biggest boy, had the satisfaction of seeing a general 
engagement of much severity, during which the two- 
pence disappeared ; one penny going off with a very 
small and swift boy, and the other vanishing hope- 
lessly into the grating of a drain. 

‘Toby was for weeks in the house unbeknown to 
any one but ourselves two and the cook, and from 
my grandmother’s love of tidiness and hatred of dogs 
and of dirt, I believe she would have expelled “ him 
whom we saved from drowning,” had not he, in his 
straightforward way, walked into my father’s bed- 
room one night when he was bathing his feet, and 
introduced himself with a wag of his tail, intimating 
a general willingness to be happy. My father langhed 
most heartily, and at last Toby, having got his way 
to his bare feet, and having begun to lick his soles 
and between his toes with his small rough tongue, 
my father gave such an unwonted shout of laughter, 
that we—grandmother, sisters, and all of us—went 
in. Grandmother might argue with all her energy 
and skill, but as surely as the pressure of Tom Jones’ 
infantile fist upon Mr. Allworthy’s forefinger undid 
all the arguments of his sister, so did Toby’s tongue 
and fun prove too many for grandmother’s eloquence. 
I somehow think Toby must have been up to all this, 
for I think he had a peculiar love for my father ever 
after, and regarded grandmother from that hour with 
a careful and cool eye. 

Toby, when full grown, was a strong, coarse dog ; 
coarse in shape, in countenance, in hair, and in man- 
ner. I used to think that, according to the Pythago- 
rean doctrine, he must have been, or been going to 
be a Gilmerton carter. He was of the bull-terrier 
variety, coarsened through much mongrelism and a 
dubious and varied ancestry. His teeth were good, 
and he had a large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog 
three times his size, and a tail which I never saw 
equalled—indeed it was a tail per se; it was of im- 
mense girth and not short, equal throughout like a 
policeman’s baton ; the machinery for working it was 
of great power, and acted in a way, as far as I have 
been able to discover, quite original. We called it 
his ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first 
whined gently, then growled, then gave a sharp bark, 
and then came a resounding, mighty stroke which 
shook the house ; this, after much study and watch- 
ing, we found was done by his bringing the entire 
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length of his solid tail flat upon the door, with a sud- 
den and vigorous stroke ; it was quite a tour de force 
or a coup de queue, and he was perfect in it at once, 
his first bang authoritative, having been as masterly 
and telling as his last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of 
great moral excellence—affectionate, faithful, honest 
up to his light, with an odd humor as peculiar and as 
strong as his tail. My father, in his reserved way, 
was very fond of him, and there must have been very 
funny scenes with them, for we heard bursts of laugh- 
ter issuing from his study when they two were by 
themselves; there was something in him that took 
that grave, beautiful, melancholy face. One can 
fancy him in the midst of his books, and sacred work 
and thoughts, pausing and looking at the secular 
Toby, who was looking out for a smile to begin his 
rough fun, and about to end by coursing and gurrin’ 
round the room, upsetting my father’s books, laid out 
on the floor for consultation, and himself nearly at 
times, as he stood watching him—and off his guard 
and shaking with laughter. Toby had always a 
great desire to accompany my father up to town; 
this my father’s good taste and sense of dignity, be- 
sides his fear of losing his friend (a vain fear !) for- 
bade, and as the decision of character of each was 
great and nearly equal, it was often a drawn game. 
Toby ultimately, by making it his entire object, tri- 
umphed. He usually was nowhere to be seen on my 
father leaving ; he however saw him, and lay in wait 
at the head of the street, and up Leith Walk he kept 
him in view from the opposite side like a detective, 
and then, when he knew it was hopeless to hound 
him home, he crossed unblushingly over, and joined 
company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and 
left him at the vestry door. The second psalm was 
given out, and my father was sitting back in the pul- 
pit, when the door at its back, up which he came 
from the vestry, was seen to move, and gently open, 
then, after a long pause, a black shining snout pushed 
its way steadily into the congregation, and was fol- 
lowed by Toby’s entire body. He looked somewhat 
abashed, but snuffing his friend, he advanted as if on 
thin ice, and not seeing him, put his forelegs on the 
pulpit, and behold there he was, his own familiar 
chum. I watched all this, and anything more beau- 
tiful than his look of happiness, of comfort, of entire 
ease when he beheld his friend,—the smoothing down 


of the anxious ears, the swing of gladness of that 


SS 


mighty tail,—I don’t ex+ 
pect soon to see. My 
father quietly opened the 
door, and Toby was at 
his feet and invisible to 
all but himself; had he 
SSN sent old George Peaston, 

SSS the “ minister’s man,” to 
SS put him out, Toby would 
. probably have shown his 
teeth, and astonished 
George. He slunk home 
as soon as he could, and 
never repeated that ex- 
ploit. 

I never saw in any 
other dog the sudden 
transition from discre- 
tion, not to say abject 
cowardice, to blazing and 
valor. From 

is earliest years he 
showed a general mean- 
ness of blood, inherited 
from many generations 
of starved, bekicked, and 
down-trodden forefathers 
and mothers, resulting in 
a condition of intense 
abjectness in all matters 
of personal fear; any- 
body, even a beggar, by 
a gowl and a threat of 
eye, could send him off 
S howling by anticipation, 
with that mighty tail between his legs. But it was 
not always so to be, and I had the privilege of seeing 
courage, reasonable, absolute, and for life, spring up 
in Toby at once, as did Athené from the skull of 
Jove. It happened thus:— 

Toby was in the way of hiding his culinary bones 
in the small gardens before his own and the neigh- 
boring doors. Mr. Serymgeour, two doors off, a 
bulky, choleric, red-haired, red-faced man—torvo 
vultu—was, by the law of contrast, a great cultivator 
of flowers, and he had often scowled Toby into all 
but non-existence by a stamp of his foot and a glare 
of hiseye. One day his gate being open, in walks 
Toby with a huge bone, and making a hole where 
Scrymgeour had two minutes before been planting 
some precious slip, the name of which on paper and 
on a stick Toby made very light of, substituted his 
bone, and was engaged covering it, or thinking he 
was covering it up with his shovelling nose (a very 
odd relic of paradise in the dog), when S. spied him 
through the inner glass door, and was out upon him 
like the Assyrian, with a terrible gowl.. I watched 
them. Instantly Toby made straight at him with a 
roar too, and an eye more torve than Scrymgeour’s, 
who, retreating without reserve, fell prostrate, there 
is reason to believe, in his own lobby. Toby con- 
tented himself with proclaiming his victory at the 
door, and returning finished his bone-planting at his 
leisure ; the enemy, who had scuttled behind the 
glass door, glaring at him. ; 

From this moment Toby was an altered dog. 
Pluck at first sight was lord of all; from that time 
dated his first tremendous deliverance of tail against 
the door, which we called “come listen to my tail.” 
That very evening he paid a visit to Leo, next door’s 
dog, a big, tyrannical bully and coward, which its 
master thought a Newfoundland, but whose pedigree 
we knew better; this brute continued the same sys- 
tem of chronic extermination which was interrupted 
at Lochend,—having Toby down among his feet, and 
threatening him with instant death two or three 
times a day. To him Toby paid a visit that very 
evening, down into his den, and walked about, as 
much as to say “ Come on, Macduff!” but Macduff 
did not come on, and henceforward there was an 
armed neutrality, and they merely stiffened up and 
made their backs rigid, pretended each not to see the 
other, walking solemnly round, as is the manner of 
dogs. Toby worked his new-found faculty thoroughly, 
but with discretion. He astonished beggars, kept his 
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own in his own garden against all comers, and came 
off victorious in several well-fought battles; but he 
was not quarrelsome or foolhardy. It was very odd 
how his carriage changed, holding his head up, and 
how much pleasanter he was at home. To my father, 
next to William, who was his Humane Society man, 
he remained stanch. He died. 

Wylie, our next friend, was an exquisite shepherd’s 
dog; fleet, thin-flanked, dainty, and handsome as a 
small grayhound, with all the grace of silky waving 
black and tan hair. We got her thus. Being then 
young and keen botanists, and full of the knowledge 
and love of Tweedside, having been on every hill-top 
from Muckle Mendic to Hundleshope and the Lee 
Pen, and having fished every water from Tarth to 
the Leithen, we discovered early in spring that young 
Stewart, author of an excellent book on natural his- 
tory, a young man of great promise and early death, 
had found the Buxzbaumia aphylla, a beautiful and 
odd-looking moss, west of Newbie heights, in the very 
month we were that moment in. We resolved to 
start next day. We walked to Peebles, and then up 
Haystoun Glen to the cottage of Adam Cairns, the 
aged shepherd of the Newbie hirsel, of whom we 
knew, and who knew of us from his daughter, Nancy 
Cairns, a servant with Uncle Aitken of Callands. 
We found our way up the burn with difficulty, as the 
evening was getting dark; and on getting near the 
cottage heard them at worship. We got in, and 
made ourselves known, and got a famous tea, and 
such cream and oat cake !—old Adam looking on us 
as “clean dementit” to come out for “a bit moss,” 
which, however, he knew, and with some pride said 
he would take us in the morning to the place. * * * 

Tt turned out that Adam, who was an old man and 
frail, and had made some money, was going at Whit- 
sunday to leave, and live with his son in Glasgow. 
We had been admiring the beauty and gentleness 
and perfect shape of Wylie, the finest colley I ever 
saw, and said, “ What are you going to do with 
Wylie?” “’Deed,” says he, “I hardly ken. Icanna 
think o’ sellin’ her, though she’s worth four pound, 
and she’ll no like the toun.” I said, “ Would you let 
me have her ?” and Adam, looking at her fondly— 
she came up instantly to him, and made of him—said, 
“ Ay, I wull, if ye’ll be gude to her;” and it was set- 
tled that when Adam left for Glasgow she should be 
sent into Albany Street by the carrier. 

She came, and was at once taken to all our hearts, 
even grandmother liked her; and though she was 
often pensive, as if thinking of her master and her 
work on the hills, she made herself at home, and be- 
haved in all respects like a lady. When out with 
me, if she saw sheep in the streets or road, she got 
quite excited, and helped the work, and was curiously 
useful, the being so making her wonderfully happy. 
And so her little life went on, never doing wrong, 
always blithe and kind and beautiful. But some 
months after she came, there was a mystery about 
her: every Tuesday evening she disappeared; we 
tried to watch her, but in vain, she was always off by 
nine P. M., and was away all night, coming back next 
day wearied and all over mud, as if she had travelled 
far. She slept all next day. ‘This went on for some 
months, and we could make nothing of it. Poor 
dear creature, she looked at us wistfully when she 
came in, as if she would have told us if she could, 
and was especially fond, though tired. 

Well, one day I was walking across the Grassmar- 
ket, with Wylie at my heels, when two shepherds 
started, and looking at her, one said, “ That’s her; 
that’s the wonderfu’ wee bitch that naebody kens.” 
Tasked him what he meant, and he told me that for 
months past she had made her appearance by the first 
daylight at the sheep-pens in the cattle market, and 
worked incessantly, and to excellent purpose, in help- 
ing the shepherds to get their sheep and lambs in. 
The man said with a sort of transport, “ She’s a per- 
fect meeracle ; flees about like a speerit, and never 
gangs wrang; wears but never grups, and beats a’ 
oor dowgs. She’s a perfect meeracle, and as soople 
as a maukin.” Then he related how they all knew 
her, and said, “ ‘There’s that wee fell yin; we'll get 
them in noo.” They tried to coax her to stop and be 
caught, but no, she was gentle, but off; and for many 
a day that “ wee fell yin” was spoken of by these 


rough fellows. She continued this amateur work till 
she died, which she did in peace. 

It is very touching the regard the south-country 
shepherds have to their dogs. Professor Syme one 
day, many years ago, when living in Forres Street, 
was looking out of his window, and he saw a young 
shepherd striding down North Charlotte Street, as 
if making for his house; it was midsummer. The 
man had his dog with him, and Mr. Syme noticed 
that he followed the dog, and not it him, though he 
contrived to steer for the house. He came, and was 
ushered into his room; he wished advice about some 
ailment, and Mr. Syme saw that he had a bit of 
twine round the dog’s neck, which he let drop out of 
his hand when he entered the room. He asked him 
the meaning of this, and he explained that the mag- 
istrates had issued a mad-dog proclamation, com- 
manding all dogs to be muzzled or led on pain of 
death. ‘“ And why do you go about as I saw you did 
before you came in tome?” “ Oh,” said he, looking 
awkward, “I didna want Birkie to ken he was tied.” 
Where will you find truer courtesy and finer feeling ? 
He didn’t want to hurt Birkie’s feelings. 

Mr. Carruthers of Inverness told me a new story of 
these wise sheep dogs. A butcher from Inverness 
had purchased some sheep at Dingwall, and giving 
them in charge to his dog, lett the road. The dog 
drove them on, till coming to a toll, the toll-wite 
stood before the drove, demanding her dues. The 
dog looked at her, and, jumping on her back, crossed 
his forelegs over her arms. ‘The sheep passed through, 
and the dog took his place behind them, and went on 
his way. 

Of Rab I have little to say, indeed have little right 
to speak of him as one of “ our dogs;” but nobody 
will be sorry to hear anything of that noble fellow. 
Ailie, the day or two after the operation, when she 
was quite well and cheery, spoke about him, and said 
she would tell me fine stories when I came out, as I 
——- to do, to see her at Howgate. I asked her 

ow James came to get him. She told me that one 
day she saw James coming down from Leadburn 
with the cart; he had been away west, getting eggs 
and butter, cheese and hens for Edinburgh. She 
saw he was in some trouble, and on looking, there 
was what she thought a young calf being dragged, 
or, as she called it, “ haurled,” at the back of the cart. 
James was in front, and when he came up, very warm 
and very angry, she saw that there was a huge young 
dog tied to the cart, struggling and pulling back with 
all his might, and as she said “ lookin’ fearsom.” 
James, who was out of breath and temper, being past 
his time, explained to Ailie, that*this “‘muckle brute 
o’ a whalp” had been worrying sheep, and terrifying 
everybody up at Sir George Montgomery’s at Macbie 
Hill, and that Sir George had ordered him to be 
hanged, which, however, was sooner said than done, 
as “the thief” showed his intentions of dying hard. 
James came up just as Sir George had sent for his 
gun; and as the dog had more than once shown a 
liking for him, he said he “ wad gie him a chance ;” 
and so he tied him to his cart. Young Rab, fearing 
some mischief, had been entering a series of protests 
all the way, and nearly strangled himself to spite 
James and Jess, besides giving Jess more than usual 
todo. ‘I wish I had let Sir George pit that charge 
into him, the thrawn brute,” said James. But Ailie 
had seen that in his foreleg there was a splinter of 
wood, which he had likely got when objecting to be 
hanged, and that he was miserably lame. So she got 
James to leave him with her, and go straight into 
Edinburgh. She gave him water, and by her wo- 
man’s wit got his lame paw under a door, so that he 
couldn’t suddenly get at her, then with a quick firm 


‘ hand she plucked out the splinter, and put in an am- 


ple meal. She went in some time after, taking no 
notice of him, and he came limping up, and laid his 
great jaws in her lap; from that moment they were 
“chief,” as she said, James finding him mansuete and 
civil when he returned. 

She said it was Rab’s habit to make his appearance 
exactly half an hour before his master, trotting in 
full of importance, as if to say, “ He’s all right, he'll 
be here.” One morning James came without him. 
He had left Edinburgh very early, and in coming 
near Auchindinny, at a lonely part of the road, a 


man sprang out on him, and demanded his money. 
James, who was a cool hand, said, ‘* Weel a weel, let 
me get it,” and stepping back, he said to Rab, “ Speak 
till him, my man.” In an instant Rab was standing 
over him, threatening strangulation if he stirred. 
James pushed on, leaving Rab in charge; he looked 
back, and saw that every attempt to rise was sum- 
marily put down. As he was telling Ailie the story, 
up came Rab with that great swing of his. It turned 
out that the robber was a Howgate lad, the worthless 
son of a neighbor, and Rab knowing him had let him 
cheaply off. 

Wasp was a dark brindled bull-terrier, as pure in 
blood as Cruiser or Wild Dayrell. She was brought 
by my brother from Otley, in the West Riding. She 
was very handsome, fierce, and gentle, with a small, 
compact, finely-shaped head, and a pair of wonderful 
eyes,—as full of fire and of softness as Grisi’s; indeed 
she had to my eye a curious look of that wonderful 
genius—at once wild and fond. It was a fine sight 
to see her on the prowl across Bowden Moor, now 
cantering with her nose down, now gathered up on 
the top of a dyke, and with erect ears, looking across 
the wild like a moss-trooper out on business, keen and 
fell. She could do everything it became a dog to do, 
from killing an. otter or a polecat, to watching and 
playing with a baby, and was as docile to her master 
as she was surly to all else. 

But it was as a mother that she shone ; and to see 
the gypsy, Hagar-like creature nursing her occasional 
Ishmael—playing with him, and fondling him all 
over, teaching his teeth to war, and with her eye and 
the curl of her lip daring any one but her master to 
‘touch him, was like seeing Grisi watching her darling 
“Gennaro,” who so little knew why and how much 
she loved him. 

Once when she had three pups, one of them died. 
For two days and nights she gave herself up to trying 
to bring it to life—licking it and turning it over and 
over, growling over it, and all but worrying it to 
awake it. She paid no attention to the living two, 
gave them no milk, flung them away with her teeth, 
and would have killed them had they been allowed 
to remain with her. 

Early on the third day she was seen to take the 
pup in her mouth, and start across the fields towards 
the Tweed, striding like a race-horse—she plunged 
in, holding up her burden, and at the middle of the 
stream dropped it and swam swiftly ashore; then she 
stood and watched the little dark lump floating away, 
‘bobbing up and down with the current, and losing it 
at last far down, she made her way home, sought out 
the living two, devoured them with her love, carried 
them one by one to her lair, and gave herself up 
wholly to nurse them ; you can fancy her mental and 
bodily happiness and relief when they were pulling 
away—and theirs. 5 

On one occasion my brother had lent her to a wo- 
man who lived in a lonely house, and whose husband 
was away fora time. She was a capital watch. One 
day an Italian with his organ came—first begging, 
then demanding money—showing that he knew she 
was alone, and that he meant to help himself, if she 
didn’t. She threatened to “lowse the dowg ;” but 
as this was Greek to him, he pushed on. 


he had 
just time to set Wasp at him. It was very short 
work. She had him by the throat, pulled him and 
his organ down with a heavy crash, the organ giving 
a ludicrous sort of cry of musical pain. Wasp think- 
ing this was from some creature within, possibly a 
whittret, left the ruffian, and set to work tooth and 
nail on the box. Its master slunk off, and with min- 
eled fury and thankfulness watched her disembowel- 
ling his only means of living. The woman good- 
naturedly took her off, and signed to the miscreant 
to make himself and his remains scarce. This he 
did with a scowl; and was found in the evening in 
the village, telling a series of lies to the watchmaker, 
and bribing him with a shilling to mend his pipes. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step towards God, 
Lifting the soul from the commen sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
—Dr. Holland, 
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The First Snow-Fall. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming; 
And busily all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway, 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree, 
Was fringed inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds, new roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffied crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood— 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “‘ Father, who makes it snow ?” 
And I told of the good All-father, 

Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud-like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘The snow that husheth all; 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Thenwith eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
. —James Russert Lowe 


Killing an Enemy. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

“ That man will be the death of me yet,” said 
Paul Levering. 

He looked worried out, not angry. 

“Thee means Dick Hardy ?” 

“Tes.” 

“* What has he been doing to thee now ?” 

The questioner was a Friend named Isaac Martin, 
a neighbor. 

“ He’s always a doing something, friend Martin. 
Scarcely a day passes that I don’t have complaint of 
him. Yesterday one of the boys came and told me 
that he saw him throw a stone at my new Durham 
cow, and strike her on the head. 

“That’s very bad, friend Levering. Does thee 
know why he did this? Was thy Durham trespass- 
ing on his grounds ? ” 

“* No, she was only looking over his fence. He has 
a spite against me and mine, and does all that he can 
to injure me. You know the fine Bartlett pear-tree, 
that stands in the corner of my lot, adjoining his 
property ?” 

ies.” 

“Two large limbs full of fruit stretched over on 
his side. You would hardly believe it, but its true; 
I was out there just now, and discovered that he had 
sawed off these two fine limbs that hung over on his 


| dog of his once. 
| suppose, was all the while prowling about here, and 


side. They lay down upon the ground, and his pigs 
were eating the fruit.” 

“Why is Dick so spiteful to thee, friend Lever- 
He doesn’t annoy me. What has thee done to 


ing? 


| him?” 


*‘ Nothing of any consequence.” 


“Thee must have done something. Try and 


remember.” 


* I know what first put him out—I kicked an ugly 
The beast, half starved at home, I 


snatched up everything that came in his way. One 
day I came upon him suddenly, and gave him a tre- 
mendous kick that sent him howling through the 
gate. Unfortunately, as it has turned out, the dog’s 
master happened to be passing along the road. ‘The 
way he swore at me was dreadful. I never saw a 
more vindictive face. On the next morning a splen- 
did Newfoundland, that I had raised from a pup, met 
me shivering at the door, with his tail cut off. I 
don’t know when I have felt so badly. Poor fellow ! 
his piteous look haunts me now. [ had no proof 


against Dick, but have never doubted as to his | 


agency in the matter. In my grief and indignation 
I shot the dog, and so put him out of sight.” 

“Thee was hasty in that, friend Levering,” said 
the Quaker. 

“ Perhaps I was, though I have never regretted 
the act. I met Dick a few days afterwards. The 
grin of satisfaction on his face I accepted as an 
acknowledgment of his mean and cruel revenge. 
Within a week from that time one of my cows had a 
horn knocked off.” 

“ What did thee do?” 

“T went to Dick Hardy and gave him a piece of 
my mind.” 

“ That is, thee scolded and called him hard names, 
and threatened.” 

“ Yes—just so, friend Martin.” 

“ Did any good come of it?” 

“ About as much good as though I had whistled to 
the wind.” 

“ How has it been since ?” 

“‘ No change for the better—it grows, if anything, 
worse and worse. Dick never gets weary of annoy- 
ing me.” 

*Hlas thee ever tried the law with him, friend 
Levering? The law should protect thee.” 

“ 0 yes, I’ve tried the law. Once he ran his heavy 
wagon against my carriage, purposely, and upset me 
in the road. 
The carriage was so badly broken that it cost me fifty 
dollars for repairs. A neighbor saw the whole thing, 
and said it was plainly intended by Dick. So I sent 
him the carriage-maker’s bill, at which he got into a 
towering passion. Then I threatened him with a 

rosecution, and he laughed in my face malignantly. 
Viele that the time had come to act decisively, and 
sued him, relying on the evidence of my neighbor. 
He was afraid of Dick, and so worked his testimony 
that the jury saw only an accident instead of a pur- 
pose to injure. After that Dick Hardy was worse 
than ever. He took an evil delight in annoying and 
injuring me. I am satisfied that in more than one 
instance he left gaps in his fences, in order to entice 
my cattle into his fields, that he might set his dogs on 
them and hurt them with stones. . It is more than a 
child of mine dares to cross his premises. Only last 
week he tried to put his dog on my little Florence, 
who strayed into one of his fields after buttercups. 
The dog was less cruel than the master, or she would 
have been torn by his teeth, instead of being only 
frightened by his bark.” 

“It’s a hard case, truly, friend Levering. Our 
neighbor Hardy seems possessed of an evil spirit.” 

“ The spirit of the devil,” was answered with 
feeling. 

“ He’s thy enemy, assuredly ; and if thee doesn’t 
get rid of him, will do thee great harm. Thee must, 
if thee would dwell in safety, friend Levering.” 

(The Quaker’s face was growing very serious. He 
spoke in a lowered voice, and bent toward his neigh- 
bor in a confidential manner.) 

“ Thee must put him out of the way.” 

“Friend Martin!” The surprise of Paul was 
unfeigned. 


I made a narrow escape with my life. | 


“ Thee must kill him !” 

The countenance of Levering grew black with 
astonishment. 

“ Kill him !” he ejaculated. 

“Tf thee doesn’t kill him he’ll certainly kill thee, 
one of these days, friend Levering. And thee knows 
what is said about ‘self-preservation being the first 
law of nature.” 

“ And get hung ?” 

“JT don’t think they'll hang thee,” coolly returned 
the Quaker. “ Thee can go over to his place and get 
him all alone by thyself. Or thee can meet him in 
some by-road. Nobody need see thee, and when 
he’s dead I think people will be more glad than 
sorry.” 

“ Do you think I’m no better than a murderer? I, 
Paul Levering, stain my hands with blood !” 

“ Who said anything about staining thy hands with 
blood ?” the Quaker said mildly. 

“ Why, you.” 

“ Thee’s mistaken. I never used the word blood.” 

“ But you meant it. You suggested murder.” 

“No, friend Levering, I advised thee to kill the 
enemy, lest some day he should kill thee.” 

“ Isn't killing murder, I should like to know?” de- 
manded Levering. 

‘‘ There are more ways than one to kill an enemy,” 
said the Quaker. “I’ve killed a good many in my 
time, and no stain of blood can be found on my gar- 
ments. My way of killing enemies is to make them 
my friends. Kill neighbor Hardy with kindness, and 
thee’ll have no more trouble with him.” 

A sudden light gleamed over Mr. Levering’s face, 


| as if a cloud had passed. 


“ A new way to kill people.” 

“ The surest way to kill enemies, as thee’ll find, if 
thee’ll only try.” 

“Let me see. How shall we go about it?” said 
Paul Levering, taken at once with the idea. 

“ If thee has the will, friend Levering, it will not 
be long before thee finds the way.” 

And soit proved. Not two hours afterwards, as 
Mr. Levering was driving into the village, he found 
Dick Hardy with a stalled cartload of stone. He 
was whipping his horse, and swearing at him passion- 
ately; but to no purpose. The cart-wheels were 
buried half way to the axle, in stiff mud, and defied 
the strength of one horse to move them. On seeing 
Mr. Levering, Dick stopped pulling and swearing, 
and getting on the cart, commenced pitching the 
stone off into the middle of the road. 

“ Hold on a bit, friend Hardy,” said Levering, in 
a pleasant voice, as he dismounted and commenced 
unhitching his horse. 

But Dick pretended not to hear him, and kept on 
pitching out the stones. 

“ Hold on, I say, and don’t give yourself all that 
trouble,” added Mr. Levering, speaking in a louder 
voice, but in kind and cheerful tones. ‘“ Two horses 
are better than one. With Charley’s help we'll soon 
have the wheels on solid ground again,” 

Understanding now what was meant, Dick’s hands 
fell almost nerveless by his side. 

“ There,” said Levering, as he put his horse in 
front cf Dick’s and made the trace fast. “ One pull 
and the thing is done!” And before Dick could get 
down from the cart it was out of the mud-hole. 

Without saying a word more, Levering unfastened 
his horse from the front of Dick’s animal, and hitch- 
ing up again rode on. . 

On the next day Mr. Levering saw Dick Hardy in 
the act of strengthening a bit of weak fence through 
which his (Levering’s) cattle had broken once or 
twice, thus removing temptation, and saving the ani- 
mals from being beaten and set on by the dogs. 

“ Thee’s giving him a bad wound, friend Lever- 
ing,” said the Quaker, on getting information of the 
two incidents just mentioned, “and it will be thy own 
fault if thee doesn’t kill him.” 

Not long afterwards, in the face of an approaching 
storm, and while Dick Hardy was hurrying to get in 
some clover hay, his wagon broke down. Mr. Lev- 
ering, who saw from one of his fields the incident, 
and understood what loss it might occasion, hitched 
up his own wagon, and sent it over to Dick’s assist- 
ance, With a storm coming on that might last for 
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days, and ruin from two to three tons of hay, Dick 
could not decline the offer, though it went against the 
grain to accept a favor from the man he had hated 
for years, and injured in so many ways. 

On the following morning Mr. Levering had a visit 
from Dick Hardy. It was raining fast. 

“T’'ve come,” said Dick, stammering and confused, 
and looking down on the ground instead of into Mr. 
Levering’s face, “‘ to pay: you for the use of your team 

esterday, in getting in my hay. 1 should have lost 
it if you hadn’t sent your wagon, and it’s only right 
that i should pay you for the use of it.” 

“T should be very sorry,” answered Paul Lever- 
ing, cheerily, “if I couldn’t do a neighborly turn 
without pay. You were right welcome, friend Hardy, 
tothe wagon. I am more than paid in knowing that 
you saved that nice field of clover. How much did 
you get?” 

“ About three tons. But Mr. Levering, I must—” 

“Not a word, if you don’t want to offend me,” 
interrupted Levering. “I trust there is not a man 
around here that wouldn’t do as much for a neighbor 
in time of need. Still, if you feel embarrassed—if 
you don’t wish to stand my debtor, pay me in good- 
will.” 

Dick Hardy raised his eyes slowly, and looking in 
a strange, wondering way at Mr. Levering, said, 

“ Shall we not be friends ? ” 

Mr. Levering reached out his hand. Hardy 
grasped it with a quick, short grip, and then, as if 
to hide feelings that wese becoming too strong, 
dropped it, and went off hastily. 

“ Thee’s killed him!” said the Quaker, on his next 
meeting with Levering ; “ thy enemy is dead!” 

“Slain by kindness,” answered Paul Levering, 
“which you supplied.” 

“No, thee took it from God’s armory, where all 
men may equip themselves without charge, and 
become invincible,” replied the Quaker. “ And I 
trust, for thy peace and safety, thee will never use 
any other weapons in fighting with thy neighbors. 
They are sure to kill.” 


German Home Life. 


Rev. Dr. Stevens gives in the “ Methodist” this 
glimpse of a charming feature of German life, which 
Americans may well study :— 


A good German home is the best in the world. I 
say this peremptorily. German mothers are thor- 
oughly maternal and extremely affectionate; Ger- 
man fathers are generally forbearing and moderate, 
and singularly inclined to “ domestication ;” German 
children generally grow up, as by instinct, with an 
admirable mixture of filial reverence and affection. 
The Germans love large families; the more childyen 
the better, according to their philosophy of life; and 
they generally have abundance of them. ‘They 
despise the French and American misanthropy in 
this respect, and justly point to it as a proof of 
demoralization, unknown in their own better land. 
In their home life they seem continually but uncon- 
sciously to be contriving agreeable surprises for each 
other, and this good feeling overflows the bounda- 
ries of home, and reaches all the intimacies of their 
lives—their kindred, their neighbors, their pastors 
and their schoolmasters. 

No people make more pleasure out of fete days, 
birthdays, wedding anniversaries, etc. For a Ger- 
man not to know the birthdays and wedding anniver- 
saries of all his intimate friends, and not to commem- 
orate them by some token of affection, however 
slight, (for the value is nothing compared to the 
sentiment,) is a barbarism, a sacrilege. In large 
families, these commemorations, reaching from the 
grandparent to the yearning baby, and extending 
out to all dear friends, keep up, of course, an almost 
continuous exercise of kindly attentions and fore- 
thought; and the Germans have quite universally a 
peculiar tact of clothing these beautiful little things 
with dramatic surprises, so as to render the “ man- 
ner” infinitely more precious than the “ matter.” 


’ The lowliest village schoolmaster’s birthday is known 


to all his rustic flock, and his cottage on that day is 
a shrine of pilgrimage to all the little fect of the 


hamlet; flowers, books, cheeses, loaves of bread, 
embroidered slippers, chickens, geese, even young 
igs, are showered upon him. He is decked with 
Gameta and his humble home garlanded within and 
without; he is addressed in original doggerel, and 
serenaded with music and dancing. And thus, also, 


fares the village pastor; and all these things are | 


done so heartily, so joyously, as to be evidently spon- 
taneous, never ceremonious, as much a joy to the 
donors as to the recipients. Add to these domestic 
occasions the public festive days of the Church and 
the State, and you can imagine that German life has 
holidays enough. Christmas and similar days are 
occasions of incredible festivities throughout Ger- 
many. Santa Claus has no better dominion. 


True Hospitality. 


I pray you, oh, excellent wife, cumber not yourself 
and me to get a curiously rich dinner for this man 
and woman who have just alighted at our gate; nor 
a bed chamber made ready at too great cost; these 
things, if they are curious in them, they can get for 
a few shillings in any village inn; but rather let that 
stranger see, if he will, in your looks, accents and 
behavior, your heart and earnestness, your thought 
and will, that which he cannot buy at any price in any 
city, and which he may travel twenty miles, and dine 
sparely and sleep hardly, to behold. Let not the 
emphasis of hospitality lie in bed and board ; but let 
truth and love and honor and courtesy flow in all thy 
deeds.—Emerson. 


BeavutiruL Swiss Custom.—The horn of the 
Alps is employed in the mountainous districts of 
Switzerland not solely to sound the cow call, 
but for another purpose, solemn and religious. As 
soon as the sun has disappeared in the valleys, and 
its last rays are just glimmering on the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountains, the herdsman who dwells 
on the loftiest, takes his horn and trumpets forth— 
“Praise God the Lord!” All the kerdsmen in the 
neighborhood take their horns and repeat the words. 
This often continues a quarter of an hour, while on 
all sides the mountains echo the name of God. A 
solemn stillness follows; every individual offers his 
secret prayer on bended knees and with uncovered 
head. By this time it is quite dark. “Good night!” 
trumpets forth the herdsman on the loftiest summit. 
“ Good night!” is repeated on all the mountains from 
the horns of the herdsmen and the clefts of the rocks. 
— Boston Journal. 


Tue First Snow.—The first snow came. How 
beautiful it was, falling so silently all day long. all 
night long, on the mountains, on the meadows, on the 
roofs of the living, on the graves of the dead! All 
white, save the river that marked its course by a 
winding black line across the landscape, and the leaf- 
less trees that against the leaden sky now revealed 
more fully the wonderful beauty and intricacy of their 
branches. 

What silence, too, came with the snow, and what 
seclusion! Every sound was muffled, every noise 
changed to something soft and musical. No more 
trampling hoofs, no more rattling wheels. Only the 
chiming sleigh bells, beating as swift and merrily as 
the hearts of children.—Longfellow. 


Tue Hrart.—lIf one should give me 
a dish of sand, and tell me there were particles of iron 
in it, I might look for them with my eyes and search 
for them with my clumsy fingers, and be unable to 
detect them; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the almost 
invisible particles by the mere power of attraction ! 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, dis- 
covers no mercies; but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and as the magnet finds the iron, so 
it will find in every hour some heavenly blessings,— 
only the iron in God’s sand is gold.—O. W. Holmes. 


Home.—A child, speaking of his home to a friend, 
was asked, “ Where is your home?” Looking with 
loving eyes at his mother, he replied, ‘“ Where 
mother is!” 


** Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
A blind old beggar, with his hat in hand, 
Neglected by the busy passers-by, 
I noticed shyly at a corner stand, 

With moisture falling from his sightless eye. 
A child came by—a laughing little creature— 
With joy and innocence in every feature— 

Skipping forth gayly to an apple stand, 

She saw the beggar and became less gay; 

Then flung the bit of silverin her hand 
Into the old man’s hat and ran away. 

—[St. Louis Reveille. 


{Written for “‘ Our Dumb Animals.’’} 


Story of a Good and Faithful Horse. 
TOLD TO HIS HUMAN FRIEND. 
[CONTINUED.] 

My second summer was less happy than the first. 
It is true I was well fed and cared for, and had pleas- 
ant company of my own age, but our pasture bordered 
on a much frequented highway, and thus I saw and 
heard much that made me sad,—for let me assure you 
that horses have reason, though men call it instinct. 
I saw poor, hard-worked and half-starved horses that 
were exerting all their strength in the service of cruel 
masters, often fearfully beaten. I saw fine, high- 
spirited animals urged with whip and spur to a speed 
beyond their capacity. I heard loud yells of triumph 
or horrid curses and imprecations from drivers of fast 
horses. I saw horses that had been injured by bad 
management in their youth, and others that had be- 
come, by cruel treatment, sulky and obstinate, dread- 
fully beaten—kicked, and even maimed, when they 
retu-ed to draw heavy loads—and I began to dread 
the future. I remember one fine sorrel horse of great 
speed and value, that had been passed from one owner 
to another, until he was old and feeble, and was then 
bought by a cruel and avaricious man, who took him 
in a trade, meaning to get all the work out of him he 
could. He gave him only food enough just to keep 
him alive. Passing our pasture one day, harnessed 
with another horse to a heavy load of bricks, poor 
sorrel fell in the road from exhaustion, and his cruel 
owner commenced beating him with his whip-stock, 
and would probably have killed him but for a humane 
lady who just then happened to be passing, and who 
called to the man and begged him to stop beating a 
dying beast, and finally gave him a dollar and had 
the horse taken to her own stable. As the summer 
advanced, bringing swarms of insects, [ realized the 
loss | had sustained by the docking of my tail, as I 
was now at the mercy of my enemies, the flies, which 
Thad before easily switched away, but which now 
settl.d npon me and bit me at their will, and sadly 
tired and fretted me. My tender feet were worn and 
broken by stamping and kicking, and I was glad 
when cold weather came again and the flies disap- 
peared. The following winter was a hard one. I 
was old enough now to rough it, the men said, and 
must be toughened to the inclemency of wintry 
storms I was often turned into the open barn-yard, 
to pick up my living among other animals as best I 
could, and felt forlorn enough. Indeed, I believe the 
foundation of these pains with which I now suffer so 
much, and which are fast stiffening my poor old legs, 
was laid in the exposures of that long and severe 
winter. I had often to do my best to jump out of the 
way of the cattle, my fellow-sufferers in the barn-yard, 
and whose long, sharp horns were my terror. Once, 
indeed, I was oan gored by across and hungry 
heifer, and shall carry to my grave the ugly scar 
which remained after the wound healed. But after 
a sorrowful winter, the sunny spring returned, and I 
looked forward again hopefully to summer. I was 
growing tall, and my coat was long and rough; but 
the hairs began to loosen and fall off, and this process 
of shedding made me weak and languid, and I often 
longed for better food. Still I was not unhappy, for 
young horses are full of spirits, and I was glad of the 
sunshine and the sweet air, the smell of fresh grass, 
and the gay songs of the happy birds, which I gladly 
welcomed back from their wanderings. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Nicholson Pavement.--Cobble Stones. 


The New Yorkers and Brooklyn people who favored 
the laying down of the Nicholson pavement in their 
neighborhoods, with the expectation of escaping the 
noise of passing carriages and teams, have met with 
quite a disappointment. The noise of passing wheels 
has indeed been muffled and greatly diminished. But 
the number of passing wheels has been so increased 
as almost or altogether to balance the account. And 
not only so, but the character of the passing in some 
streets has materially changed. Streets which once 
had but little else but light pleasure carriages cours- 
ing through them are now filled from morning to 
evening with heavily loaded drays and carts and 
carriages of ail kiads. The explanation is that the 
teamsters and cabmen have found out that they can 
drag their heavy loads over the smooth Nicholson 
pavement with half the wear and tear of team and 
cart that is expended on a cobble-stone pavement ; 
and so, very naturally and reasonably, select those 
streets which have the smoothest wheel-ways. 

And why should they not? The life of a first- 
class coach in Boston streets, for example, is dimin- 
ished nearly 50 per cent. by the rough cobble over 
which it is banged from day to day. And the life of 
all sorts of carriages, carts and wagons is probably 
diminished proportionately. The wear of horses, 
too, is, no doubt, somewhat in the same proportion. 
The sprung knees and the unsound hoofs of our city 
horses are a continual protest against cobble stones. 
How can a poor horse be expected to do half his ap- 
propriate work, or live out half his appointed days, 
who is rarely allowed a chance to put his foot down 
flat on the road he is travelling, but must step and 
pull over a series of round stones, which afford no 
firm footing, and which jerk and wrench the carriage 
in every direction, every motion of which is an un- 
natural and unreasonable and injuring strain on the 
faithful animal who is tugging along his heavy load ? 

A first-class livery coach, which costs the stable- 
keeper sixteen or eighteen hundred dollars, will last 
as such about half a dozen years only in Boston 
streets. It is then sold for about what has been ex- 

ended on it in repairs during the time it has been 
in service; and so the coach is in fact sunk and lost 
in the course of about five or six years. And it is 
very much so with every sort of carriage which is 
used in our city. Not that they wear out equally 
quick, but that their life—if we may so speak—is 
proportionally shortened, and so it is, too, with the 
poor horses. 

Now let those who have the making and paving of 
our streets bear these facts in mind, and they will 
see that true economy, as well as comfort, demands 
that our streets should be made just as smooth as is 
compatible with durability, and that cobble-stone 
pavements should be banished as fast as possible 
from our city limits Traveller. 

Every day is a little life, and our whole life is but 
a day repeated. Therefore, live every day as if it 
were to be the last. 


Cleaning and Shoeing. 
[From “ Youatt on the Horse.”] 

There is a great difference in the sensibility of the 
skin in different horses. In young horses the skin is 
peculiarly delicate. If they have been curried with 
a broken comb, or rubbed hardly with an uneven 
brush, the recollection of the torture they have felt 
makes them impatient and sometimes vicious during 
succeeding operations of the kind. Many grooms, 
likewise, seem to delight in producing these exhibi- 
tions of uneasiness; and then, when they are carried 
so far as to make the animals irritated and restive, to 
brutally kick and beat them. 

This, however, is a vice that may be conquered. 
If the horse is dressed with a lighter hand, and wisped 
rather than brushed, and the places where the skin is 
most sensitive are avoided as much as thorough 
cleanliness will allow, he will gradually lose the 
recollection of former ill treatment, and become 
tractable and quiet. 

The majority of horses, vicious to shoe, are rendered 
so by bad management and harsh usage, and by the 
pain of punishment being added to the uneasiness of 
shoeing. It should be a rule in every forge, that no 
smith should be permitted to strike a horse, much less 
to twitch or gag him, without the master farrier’s or- 
der ; and that a young horse should never be kicked 
or struck. There are few horses that may not be 
gradually rendered manageable for this purpose by 
mildness and firmness in the operator. They will 
soon understand that no harm is meant, and they 
will not forget their usual habit of obedience ; but if 
the remembrance of punishment is connected with 
shoeing, they will always be fidgetty, and occasion- 
ally dangerous. 

Clipping Horses. 

Upon your general summons, I will say a very few 
words. My experience is very limited. I had always 
thought unfavorably of the practice, until a friend 
talked me into the experiment. Several years ago, 
I owned a magnificent gray mare, whose memory is 
still cherished by some gentlemen of the fancy. Her 
hair was very long, and took something from her 
good looks in winter. I had her clipped. I never 
knew her to have a cold before. Very soon after, 
she caught a severe cold, not traceable to any unusual 
exposure. On the third day of her illness, I sent for 
a horse doctor—I beg pardon—a veterinary surgeon. 
He gave her a bath and bled her, and said she would 
be relieved the next day. She was—she died that 
day, of lung fever. 

To some eyes, horses look prettier. The grooms 
are, many of them, in favor of clipping, for it greatly 
diminishes their labor; and in some cases, they get a 
bonus, from the professional clippers, for highly com- 
mending the practice to their employers. 

It would be easy to argue against it as a palpable 
violation of a law of nature; but how entirely we 
violate nature’s laws, in many respects, in our deal- 
ings with the horse! Nature gives him a tail, ears, 
mane; we often cut them off. The hoof of the colt is 
nearly perpendicular. The smith takes him in hand, 
and with the buttrice—a mischievous tool in unskilful 
hands—he cuts down the heels, and thus produces an 
unnatural strain upon the main tendons. He then 
nails iron shoes on to the feet of the living animal. 
We then pull up the green sward, and cover the 
earth with stones or iron; and, burthening the poor 
brute, often beyond his strength, belabor him with 
the lash for every misstep that he makes! In the 
stable we compel him to stand upon an inclined 
plane, thus increasing the strain upon the main 
tendons. 

It is said that the horse that is clipped is livelier, 
and makes better time on the road, than the horse 
that is not. This may be so; and we are much mis- 
taken if such should not be the case with the owner, 
were he, with the mercury near zero, to start for 
Brighton on foot, with no other covering but his 
night-shirt and drawers. SIGMA. 


The good man’s life, like the mountain-top, looks 
beautiful because it is so near to heaven. 
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Directors. 
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Secretary. 
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Objects of the Society. 

1st. To enforce the law. q 
2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and § 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 4 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions § 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, ete., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
“ improve their condition and to prevent cruelty tog 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, § 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking,4 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 
fowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of sheep 
sent to market in early spring, cruel methods of trans- 
portation, unnecessary dissections of living animals, 
and all other forms of cruelty which now are or may 
hereafter be practised in this State. 7 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary of the Society, or his sub-agents. Cer 
tificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will ‘ 
be published in the next issue of this paper. q 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem-¥ 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi-§ 
dent of the same. 
Active Life Members are constituted by the 

Active Annual Members are constituted by 

thepaymentof . -. 
Associate Life Members are constituted by 

Associate Annual Members are constituted 

bythe paymentof. . . . 
— are those who yearly pay not less 

than 


00 00: 
0 
50 004 


For all money ‘paid to canvassers for this paper, or: 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded witht 
the next number of the paper. 
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